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The Way of Salvation. 

In order that we may know the nature 
and extent of the salvation brought to 
light in the New Testament, and the 
agency of ‘Christ crucitied’ in eflecting it, 
we must first know what is our condition 
—what we need to be saved from. Ifa 
man finds himself in a comfortable state, 
and imagines himself exempt from serious 
evil, he will not be interested in an offer 
The gospel is not for him. 


of salvation. 
Christ came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners; and by them only will he be re- 
We should be careful to wnder- 
If we think 





ceived, 
stand truly where we are. 
we are alive when we are dead, we shall 
perceive no need of a resurrection, and 
make the grand mistake which excludes 
us from any interest in the relief’ offered 
by the gospel. Now it is a simple truth, 
declared in the Bible and established by 
experience, that ‘the whole world lieth in 
the wicked one.’ It is enveloped and em- 
bodied in the spirit of the devil, a spirit 
of sin and death, Accordingly it is said, 
‘He that hath the Son bath life; and he 
that hath not the Son of God, hath not life.’ 
We know the world hold a different opin- 
jon from this. They think and say that a 
man is alive, so long as he walks about in 
their sight, and that he is dead when 
he is put under the ground. But the 
New Testament talks differently. It 
<lasses (as in the above passage) those who 
are walking about in unbelief, destitute 
of Christ, with those who are actually de- 
ceased and under ground, ‘Let the dead 
bury their dead, says Christ. He makes 
no distinction; and looking on the world 
from the hight of God, there is no es- 
sential difference in the condition of the 
two classes. 

Whoever is embodied in the spirit of 
unbelief, enclosed in the dark net of Sa- 
tan which overspreads the world, is dead 
to all true happiness and usefulness— 
lead in every important sense of the 
word. When we are dead by the sepa- 
ration of soul and body, we are not then 
annihilated; all the constituents of our 
being remain im some form; we are stil] 
in existence, though pronounced by com- 
mon consent dead. So with a different 
external condition, with the soul and 
body of a man together, while we admit 
that he exists, we may still with Bible 
authority affirm that he does not live— 
Whoever is separated from God, from the 
life and light of his presence, is dead.— 
The life of Christ is the soul of our soul, 
just as that is considered the animating 





principle of our grosser nature; and pos- 
session of this interior soul is the essential 
condition of genuine life. All who are 
without Christ—without faith that ad- 
mits him to the soul—whether above or 
below ground, are dead. We ought to 
conceive of them as living in caverns 
far down in the earth. The surface, 
where the sun shines, and where existence 
alone is healthy and happy, is that eleva- 
tion or sphere of the spiritual world where 
our spirits come into communication with 
God. He is the sun, and only when we 


come out into the perptual light and glo-| 


ry of his presence, can there be said to be 
any vitality or worth in our existence.— 
So long as weare shrouded in unbelief, 
knowing God to be absent from us, and 
living in practical atheism, we are virtually 
under ground; our sow/s are slumbering 
under the sod. God sees all who are not 
walking in his presence, as inhabitants of 
one great sepulchre. Those who breathe, 
and still retain their visible bodies, are in 
an upper cavern of death; and those in 
whom dissolution has taken place, are in 
a lower. " 

Such being the condition of things in 
respect to the whole of mankind, what is 
the nature and process of salvation, by 
which they are to be recovered from their 
under-ground imprisonment? Now 
come to the foolishness and mysticism of 
the gospel. The doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament is, that the Son of God—the per- 
sonation of eternal life—came down into 
the cavern which encloses men, and that 
he thus entered into full sympathy with 
them in all the particulars of their con- 
This was the meaning of his 


we 


dition. 
incarnation, and his life 
among men. But he went farther than 
this. By his free choice he died, and 
thereby went into the lowest cavern of 
sinand death; identifying himself with 
the inmates of Hades, as well as those of 
mortality. Yet through the whole of his 
mission, he had open communication with 
God. His eye saw the sun through all 
the intervening gloom of the devil’s spirit. 
Once, indeed, at his last and deepest de- 
scent into death, he exclaimed, ‘My God ! 
my God! why hast thou forsaken me !’— 
The darkness connected with that final 
plunge into evil, was unavoidable in the 
Nevertheless the power 


as5 a man 


nature of things. 
and love of God accompanied him then, 
and at all times; sustaining him against 
sin, penetrating all the obstacles of his 
course, and calling him back again from 
the abyss of death to his own place on high. 
Thus an ascending shaft has been opened. 
Your cavern has been penetrated. An 
orifice of escape is established through the 
Spirit of Christ. The power of God which 
followed him down and recovered him 
from the extremest depth of human evil, 
was not withdrawn, but is still extended. 
The current of Christ’s spirit still flows 
through the whole distance of his descent. 
He was thus made a refuge, open to all ; 
thus opened a channel of life, and deliver- 
ance, down through all the strata of hu- 
manity. ‘He died, and rose, and re- 
vived, that he might be Lord both of the 
dead and the living ;’ and he now stands 


every cavern of the lower world. 


reaching from the highest heaven to the 
lowest hell of human nature, and touch- 
ing with the power of salvation the centre 
lof every heart. 

| When these transactions of his person- 
|al mission were accomplished, then Christ 
‘erucified and risen, could be preached in 
ithe world. Then the word to all was 
—‘ Say not in thine heart, Who shall as- 
cend into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ 
|down from above ;) or, who shall descend 
|into the abyss ? (that is, to bring Christ 
\up again from the dead.) [This has all 
been done ; and henceforth] The word is 
nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy 
heart : that is, the word of faith which we 
preach ; that if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe 
in thine heart that God hath raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’ Rom. 
10: 6—9. The attention of men was call- 
ed away from their prospective hopes, to 


existing facts, to their present possession 
of salvation, to ‘ Christ in them the hope 
of glory.—The great atonement pro- 
claimed by the apostles amounted to ‘this: 
“The true light of Christ is in you; 
though not comprehended, it shines into 
Tt forms 
the opening for yourescape, and by its 
presence and power you are freed from the 
prison of sin and death. Recognize the 
word of God in these truths, believe in 
your heart and confess with your mouth, 
and thereby you ‘pass from death unto 
life.’ ” 

‘I know,’ said Martha, ‘that my bro- 
ther shall rise again in the resurrection 
at the last day.’ Jesus said unto her, ‘1 
AM the resurrection and the life.” All the 
energy of redemption was present in him; 
and it is vain to look elsewhere, or to fu- 
ture saving agencies, and conditions, for 
eternal life. Confessing him as come in 
the flesh and recovered from death by 
the power of God; or more specifically, 
that he is arisen Savior in our hearts, we 
have everlasting life. 

None can believe with the heart on 
Christ, without confession with the mouth, 
Confession completes faith, and gives it 
practical vitality, It cuts us off from the 
world. When we turn to the shaft for 
escape, we turn from the world; for they 
are seeking happiness in another direc- 
In the world, where sin is fashion- 
and is considered one of the‘neces- 


tion. 
able, 
saries of life,’ it is a disgrace to put 
on the white robe of God’s righteousness. 
Confession implies courage, fortitude, and 
contempt of persecution, which is necessa- 
ry in order to ‘fight the fight of faith’— 
Christ, it is said, ‘endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame’—the shame of being 
righteous, which has always been the 
greatest mark of disgrace in the world 
that a man could assume. 

When we awake from the trance of un- 
belief, and become aware that salvation 
is given us, then we go on to know Christ 
and the full power of his resurrection, by 
degrees. The Spirit is sent to take of the 
things of Christ, and show them unto us. 
But we may as well extend our theory of 
his great redemption, first as last. We 
need not look at our distance from the 








realization of its full results. The seed 
of immortality is present in our hearts by 
believing in Christ ; and it is only ne- 
cessary that it should be expanded, and 
that we should know more of Christ, and 
sink deeper into him, in order that we 
may find ourselves restored to all the 


blessings of the paradise of God. 
9 0 Sr — 


FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
The Sunday-Spirit. 

This is the name that we give to a pe- 
culiar influence that is almost universally 
felt on Sunday. It produces a heavy, 
drowsy feelmg—a kind of unstringing 
of the nerves, with which all are probably 
more or less acquainted, This spirit is 
the cause of a great deal of discomfort the 
world over. It is common to adopt many 
expedients to alleviate the wearisomeness 
of Sunday. People will eat and drin’: 
sleep, read newspapers, or ramble about, 
in order to get at least some temporary 
relief from the prevailing ennut. 

It is well to discover the cause of this 
evil if possible, and find out its cure. | 
think that to a great extent, at least, i! 
grows out of an unsanctified spirit in busi- 
ness. It is common for people to excite 
themselves in that direction, in an espe- 
cial manner on week-days, producing an 
unnatural flow of life in that department. 
On Sunday this excitement suddenly cea- 
ses to act, and the person is left in a most 
uncomfortable reiction, similar to what 
the habitual drinker experiences, when he 
misseshis accustomed dram, Hard drink- 
ing and hard working operate in the same 
The Sunday spirit is the delirium 
tremens of hard workers. It is not ne- 
cessarily confined tothem, It is a perva- 
ding spirit, that is generated by the uni- 
versal habit in the world, of putting the 
physical ahead of the spiritual. 

What we need for the cure of this, as 
well as all other evils, is, to surrender 
ourselves to God in such a way, as will 
enable him to regulate the flow of our life 
His plan is to 


way. 


according to his plan. 
give the precedence to our spiritual, in- 
tellectual, and social natures. He does 
not want to have us get buried up in the 
physical, by giving our attention chiefly 
to bodily exertion. The effect of it is, to 
make us ‘of the earth, earthy.’ The 
Primitive church were prepared for 
Christ’s coming and the sudden change 
of their bodies, by a continual fixing of 
their attention on the spiritual. The 
same means will produce the same gen- 
eral results at the present time. 

There is no danger but that our busi- 
ness will thrive when it learns to wait on 
God. He is faithful to those who put 
their trust in him. Let us offer our 
farms, our gardens, our business of every 
kind, a sacrifice to him, and he will make 
labor a means of fellowship between us 
and himself and the Primitive Church. 

Another thing which is very necessary 
to our peace, is a faculty of change, which 
will enable us to shift the direction of the 
stream of our life, in any legitimate direc- 
tion at a moment’s warning—go from 
business to study—from labor to medita- 
tion, without loss of energy or appetite. 
If we learn to walk in the Spirit, it will 
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so proportion our attention to the differ- 
ent departments, that the physical will | ??" 


help the spiritual and intellectual, 
vice versa. H. J. 8. 


Wallingford, May 29, 1853. 





THE CIRCULAR. 


BROOKLYN, JUNG 1, 1853. 
Where is the Puritan Spirit ? 


The account in the last Circular, of the morals 
of the New Haven Colony, shows a great depart- 
ure in their descendants, one and all, from the 
Puritan standard. Even the identical churches 
that they founded, Dr. Bacon’s, for instance, are 
very little tinctured at present with ‘ Puritan 
notions, and probably think just as others do, 
that the colonists, though they had a noble spirit, 
were fanatical in their strictness, and pious over- 
much. The spirit of the Pilgrims is honored, but 
their formalities and even their doctrinal systems, 
are universally set aside; and not less by their 
natural successors, the Congregationalists, than 
by other classes of Christians. 

Then the question arises, Where is the spirit of 
the Puritans embodied now? Have they any rep- 
resentatives among those who are enjoying the 
blessings they left? Their spirit was one that 
mixed religion with every-day life, and recognized 
God in his providences, and as a temporal Savior 
and judge, in a downright, practical way. It was 
a spirit that was looking for the reign of Christ 
on earth, and that sought to codperate with him 
in his designs, and prepare a place for him.— 
All allow that it was characterized by an carnest- 
ness and simplicity very uncommon in these days. 
Even the laws among the colonists to regulate the 
conduct of young people, manifest a spirit of com- 
mon interest and responsibility that Association- 
ists know how to appreciate ; and show that some 
aitention was paid by them to a subject which is 
pretty much ignored in the ‘ watch and care’ of 
modern churches. We would propose the ques- 
tion, Have we Puritanism among us ? iM. 





Negative Trstimony.—When statements or 
arguinents, publicly put forth, and generally 
known, remain uncontradicted, an appeal may 
fairly be made to this circumstance, as a confir- 
matory testimony on the part of those acquainted 
with the matter and interested in it; especially 
it they are likely to be unwilling to admit the 
conclusion.— Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric. 

The Bible doctrine of the Second Coming, which 
refers that event to the period of the fall of Jeru- 
salem, though it has been ‘ publicly put forth and 
generally known,’ for several years, remains sub- 
stantially wecontradicted, either in public or pri- 
vate. This, according to the above rule, forms a 
strong ‘confirmatory testimony on the part of those 
acquainted with the matter and interested in it ;’ 
especially as a large class, (the ministers, for in- 
stance.) seem ‘ unwilling to adimit the conclusion.’ 


Statue of De Witt Clinton. 


Reader, will you join us in an evening 





stroll ? 
The air is pleasant, now that the sun has left the 
streets ; and yesterday’s thunder-storm has made 
every thing cool and clear. Let us go by way of 
the Heights, and cross to New York by the new 
Wall-st. Ferry. How smooth is the river and the 
hay—there is scarcely wind enough to move the 
fow vessels that slowly creep across our path.— 
These elegant boats of the new Ferry are very 
powerful ones too, for they take us across the dis- 
tance of the East River in less than five minutes. 
The pilot shoots us accurately into the slip, in 
spite of the swift tide, and here is Wall-street— 
quite silent and deserted at this time of day. The 
granite temples are shut up, and the throngs who 
attend daily service here, have disappeared. Let 
us turn now by the Custom-House—do you notice 
the immense blocks of stone that it is built of ?— 
and pass up Nassau-street. This street, too, has 
iost its bustle; the crowds of operatives have left 
it for the day, and the apple-women on the side- 
valks are preparing to shut up. Now we emerge 
upon the Park, and yonder before the City Hall 
appears a crowd of persons who are gathered 
about the object which we came to see. It is the 
new colossal Bronze Statue of De Wrrr Curton. 
it is much larger than life; and standing upon a 
pedestal, it rises far above the crowd of observers. 
Let us get near and take a good view. What a 
noble face and head! How majestic the look !— 
You might speak of it as lion-like or as having 
‘the eagle eye or lightning glance; and it is some- 
what like all these, but it is infinitely better—it 
is a true human look—having a reflection of the 
divine. So much for the head. The cloak falling 
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and | 


| evidence 
} 


titude. But not so the feet! 
|make them so large and unshapely ? 
j}too, hangs stiff and uncomfortable. 


t of the person, is good; so is the general at- | it 
How could the man | correct landscape-picture an artist must 


| from one shoulder, and gathered about the lower! The art of writing is like the art of painting: | beings in bondage, and 


In order to make a 
select a 


is in fact word-painting. 


One arm, | certain section of space, and strictly confine his 
Notwith- | attention to it. 
standing these drawbacks, we enjoy the statue: 


It would be very easy for him to 


|get confounded, by thinking he must draw a lit- 


|o 


}and take pleasure in it as a native production—an | tle more on this side, and a little more on -that 


of ambition, at least, in the unschooled |side; and finally he would lose sight of the object 


| Yankee nation. The artist is H. K. Brown, of jhe intended to draw. The narrower the space 


| Brooklyn. 
| Association, costing $15,000, and is to be placed |forts,) the better picture he will make. 
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| hardly have much benefit of it. We cannot but | ture should include all creation; and no more is 


| 


| 
| 





in Greenwood Cemetery—a burying place some | same principles apply to writing, or word-painting. 
| distance from the city, where the multitude will | [t is not in the nature of things that a single pic- 


It is built for the Clinton Monument | that he attempts to draw, (at least in his first ef- 


The 


= meen a - . 


make merchandise of 
| them ?” He replied earnestly, ‘The God that 
;made them gave me the right. We have the Bi- 
| ble on our side—we have the law on our side, and 
£ told him that 1 
should not admit that the Bible sustained slavery. 


we have custom on cur side.’ 
} . + 
and as for human laws and customs, they nei- 
ther made it right cr wrong—that I believed in 


a ‘higher law, &e. 


‘Christ came into the werld, said he, ‘ to de 
stroy sin, i 
the North think it is, why did he not preach 


and if very is such a sin as you at 


against it? Me said nothing about it. [ replied, 


‘He did preach against slavery—not by attack- 


hope that such an obscure and lackadaisacal desti- | jt possible that a single article should present an | ing it directly, but by aiming his blows at the 


ny foran interesting work of art, will be prevented. 


A much more appropriate place for it would be the | necessary for this. So we conclude that young 


jentire view of things: a great 


many articles are 





Battery, which in fact overlooks the outlet of | writers, at least, will avoid, ina great measure, | 


that great Canal which Clinton projected, and | “he trouble and bewilderment of a 
which is identified with his fame. So thinking, !jdeas, and succeed in their efforts more to the 


| satisfaction of themselves and others, by confining | 


and so finishing our survey of the Statue, we 


confusion of | 





take our way homeward through Broadway, and | their attention within a limited range of thought, | 


the green shades of the Battery, to the South | and refusing to have it enticed away by beautiful 
Ferry—and then crossing the river again, under | yiews of truth that they are not capable of draw- 
the gleain of the light-house, which is now lit up | ing. 
for the night, we soon reach our quiet Commune perfectly at some future time ; but till then, they 
|should be content to gradually improve. w 


and end our walk. 
— nr oo gm 

Ee=& The papers have been circulating, as a cu- 
riosity, a bit of philosophy on the Hanging ques- 
tion, which we threw out some time ago: and at 
last it has come back to us through the Spring- 
field Republican, in the following shape : 

The following somewhat novel argument in fa- 
vor of the abolition of capital punishment, is  ta- 
ken from a recently published circular on the sub- 
ject: (!) 

“ There is one serious objection to capital pun- 
ishment that we have never seen presented; and 
that is a query of this kind—what business has 
this world to rid itself of nuisances at the ex- 
pense of some other world? We complain of 


the old countries for sending the scum of their | 


population here, and make it a law in this coun- 
try that every town shall support its own pau- 
pers; andis it not a scurvy transaction to ship 
bad inen to foreign shores in the unknown world ? 
If hanging were annihilation, it might be justifia- 
ble on the principle of sacrificing the less to the 
greater; but if it only turns the man loose some- 


f where else, we should find out first whether he 


is wanted where he is sent. It is possible, at 
least, that he is forced on society that have no 
more relish for him than those who see fit to ex- 
pel him. We should have too much regard for 
this possibility to vote for capital punishment.” 


Probably, in course of time, this will be spo-jand dull, and I found nothing attractive outside 


ken of by distant papers more definitely as an 
extract from a special ‘circular’ of some <Anti- 


Hanging Society: and its piquancy will attain its | 


maximum, when it comes to be reported as a_re- 
monstrance, issued in the form of a circular by 
the Quarantine authorities of Hades. 

a 2? 

EE= Several men of the Oncida Association 
were engaged during the past winter in making 
Rustic Seats. The following item from a Syracuse 
paper informs us of their good fortune, in dispo- 
sing of a part of them: 

Rustic Furnrrure.—Admiring crowds were 
attracted to the Railway Depot yesterday, by 
some specimens of Furniture manufactured of 
unwrought wood, by the members of the ‘Com- 
munity’ at Lenox, Oneida county. The articles 
were twenty-two in number, and consisted of 
arm-chairs rivaling in appearance of comfort that 
old one of the song, rocking-chairs, sofas and ta- 
bles. They are made of White Cedar, in the con- 
dition in which it grew, minus only the leaves and 
unnecessary branches. The eccentricity of the 
erowth of this wood, on the lowlands of this sec- 
tion of country, can only be compared to that of 
the timber ‘out west,’ which was so crooked that 
when cut down it ‘couldn’t lie still’; hence afford- 
ing a great variety ofcrooks and twists—which, 
in the hands of skillful mechaines, ave put in forms 
for which they seem to have been especially design- 
ed. All the above-mentioned articles were sold 
to our citizens during the day, bringing from $12 
to $40 a-piece. 

We are informed that the ‘Community’ people 
have been engaged in the manufacture of this Fur- 
niture, toa considerable extent, fora couple of 
years. Specimens were exhibited at the State 
Fair and American Institute last year, the latter 
Society awarding the makers a diploma. They 
contemplate taking a variety of articles to New 
York, next month, some of which will be exlnbit- 
ed at the World’s Fair.—Syracuse Chronicle. 





Hints to Writers.---No, 1. 

One of the greatest difficulties that the young 
writer encounters, is a confusion of ideas. In 
attempting to write, his mind becomes an active 
chaos. He tries to think of one thing, but 
thoughts on a dozen subjects come into his mind. 
Now, if, in such a case, he cannot control his at- 
tention, he wil! find himself on a worse than 
‘wild goose chase.’ His true course will be seen 
by an illustration. 
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They may expect to be able to draw them 


A 

=e Posrscriet To THE ‘ CAVING IN’ Story. 
—Level is restored in our yard again, and a grand 
vault underneath pays for all the trouble. Mr. 
Craain thinks that the moral to the story should 
be,—Never trust the faithless saying, ‘I guess it 
will do? but employ adequate means if you ex- 
pect success. H. 





Correspondence of the Cirealar. 


Vermoit--Conversation with a 
Slaveholder. 


Traveling in 


Cambridge Community, May 26, 1853. 

—I take an early opportunity to inform you of 
my arrival at our Northern Vermont home, and to 
give you some incidents of my journey. 

I left Putney yesterday at 11} 0 clock A. M., 
expecting to spend the night at Northfield, as I 
supposed the afternoon train stopped there ; but 
finding it going direct through to Montreal, J 
“ame on to my journey’s end. 

{ had anticipated much pleasure in a trip 
through Vermont at this season of the year, when 
I could see her hills and mountains in their spring 
dress, fresh and green; but the day was rainy 


the cars. 


in reading the ‘Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 


[spent the day pleasantly, however, 


conversing occasionally with some fellow-passen- 
ger. The Vermonters I find much more inc’ined 
to enter into free conversation with strangers, 
when traveling in the cars, than the New Yorkers 
are. 

After passing Montpelier, 2 gentleman who oc- 
cupied an adjoining seat made some remark to 
me about the State of Vermont, which opened 
a conversation. We had talked a few moments, 
when he discovered that [ held in my hand the 
book which [ have mentioned. He at ex- 
claimed, ‘Poh! that is a pack of the biggest 
lies that was ever published.’ ‘ Are 
stories true” said I, ‘ and is not Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin a true picture of slavery? ‘No, said he, 
‘it is abominable—a horrid exaggeration.’ All 
this was said in a pleasant, respectful tone, though 
he evidently felt quite sensitive on this subject. 


once 


not these 


Suspecting him to be a slayeholder, [T said, ‘Do 
you live at the South, sir? ‘Udo, said he; ‘Ilive 
in Arkansas.” ‘Are you a slaveholder, I in- 
quired. He replied, ‘Yes, sir, Iam; I have left 
my slaves in charge of ny business at home, and 
I will defy all the abolitionists at the North to 
get them away. You at the North don’t know 
anything about the attachment that exists be- 
tween the slaves and their masters.’ 

Finding him disposed to converse freely on the 
subject of slavery, in a good natured way, I en- 
tered into a discussion with him, not expecting 
to convert him, but having just finished the sec- 
ond reading of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and reading 
now the Key to it, I felt some interest to hear 
what a slaveholder would say at this day in favor 
of that ‘ peculiar institution.’ 

He hada good deal to say about the oppres- 
sion that existed at the North—thought the 
North had faults enough of their own, without 
meddling with slavery. I freely admitted all he 
said about the North, and told him that I was not 
one of those who thought slayveholders the only 
sinners in the world. This convinced him that I 
was disposed to reason with him candidly. 

‘But,’ said I, ‘all this does not make slavery 
right, or justify you in holding slaves. By what 


love of money, the axe was laid at the root of the 
tree. You destroy the love of meney—the right 
of private ownership—and slavery falls to the 
ground. The gospel of Christ would free every 
slave, and make them Christians and brothers. 
The effect produced on the day of Pentecost, 
shows the spirit of the gospel of Christ. ‘No man 
said that anght of the things he possessed was 
his own, but they had all things commen.” He 
was quite an intelligent man and thoroughly 
posted up in all the arguments in favor of slavery, 
but this seemed to be anew idea to him; he 
simply said, ‘That is rather straining the argu- 
ment,’ and then seemed in thought for a moment. 
as though he never had taken tiiis view of it 
before. 

He said, ‘ You Northerers, who have not been 
at the South, don’t know anything about slavery. 
Nearly every Northern man who goes to the South 
to reside, becomes a slaveholder, and they are 


1 told 
him that { supposed the reason of that was, he- 


almost universally the bardest masters.’ 


eaase they engaged init with no other motive 


than to make money, and that the ‘love of mone} 
was the root of all evil.’ &e. 

He claimed that Southernslavery was instituted 
by God himself to elevate the African race, and 


to show 


then went on with quite an argument 
how much better off they are than they were in 
Africa. 
link between barbarism and eivilization—that ii 
was for the intcrest of the his 
slaves well, just as it would be for my interest if 


He said that slavery was the connecting 


master to use 
I had a valuable horse to have him well fed, that 
he might serve me the more faithfully. 

( should jadge that he was a kind master, and 
would get the affections ef his slaves. 

I said to him at last, ‘The fact is, sir, God own: 
all things. He owns me, and he owns you, and 
*Thatis true, said he, ‘but’ 
Here the Conducter’s voice rang through the cars 





your slaves.’ ; 
announcing our arrival at Georgia, and I was 
Ile followed me out of the cars 


4 


to bid me good bye, and seemed to 


obliged to leave. 
regret the 
termination of our interview. 

This conversation, which f have bat just glance: 
at, showed me the effect of education more clearly 
than I ever saw it before, and that the North are in 
no condition to talk against slavery while they ar 
themselves mixed up with selfishness, which is the 
essence of slavery. The South can say, and justly 
toa, Physican, heal thyself. I felt that none but 
those who had accepted Christ asa fall Saviour. 
and freed themselves, from selfishness could labor 
effectually with the south, or produce a reforma- 
tion anywhere. 
example. 

[ arrived at the Georgia Depot at seven o’clock 
The might was dark, and the roads muddy, but I 


They must themselves set the 


procured a conveyance, and came the remaining 
14 miles to this place, where I met with a cordial 
reception, and found the friends well. 


Your Brother, J. R. Minter. 





Correspondence of The Circular. 

Socialism in this Country==-Who is Responsibic- 

{Uaving some curiosity to know how far Mr. Greeley and the 
Tribune may be responsible for the tendency to Socialism in 
this country, we sometimes put leading questions ou this point 
to Associationists. The following isan answer from one wit- 
Perhaps it will call out others.} 

Bergen, N. J., May 29, 1853. 

—In answer to the question, How, and when 
did you become an Associationist ? my reply is . 
that I have been such, as far back as the ma- 
king known in this country of the philanthropic 
efforts of Robert Owen, at New Lanark, in Scot- 
land. I was delighted with the account of his 
settlement at New Harmony, in the State of In- 
diana, but could never reconcile myself to his 
dead level system. After organizing the 
Building and Trading Company, on a small scale 
in the year 1840, which was soon afterwards hon- 
orably wound up, L was still better pleased with 
what is claimed as ‘the discovery of Charles 
Fourier, that is, his plan of Industrial and Domes- 
tic Association, combining liberty with order, 


ness. 


Bergen 





authority do you claim the right to hold human 
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and rendering industry attractive ; blending com- 
:yunity of interests with individuality of posses- 


The News. 


...The Arctic Exploring Expedition, under 


| What are the resultsof this method of ed- 


ucation? The first of the four classes named 


jon; in short, securing the advantages of isolation | the command of Dr. E. K. Kane, of the U. S. Na- is soon disheartened, from the consciousness of 


end Communism, and avoiding the disadvantages | 
of each, made known to the American public by 


Albert Brisbane and Herace Greeley, in the Trib- 


une, at intervals, through the writings of Fourier, 


which columns I ent out and preserved. Mr. 
Brishane’s work, ‘Social Destiny of Man, or As-| 
sociation and Rebrganization of Industry,’ his 


weekly paper the Phalanx, then the Harbinger, 
and Mr. Greeley’s well written articles on Asso- | 
ciation, (some of which [ have committed to 
memory,) all tended to confirm me in the view, 
‘that the true use of society is a union for mutual | 
wod.? Obstacles in the way have prevented me 
from heecoming, long ere this, a Phalansterian in 
practice with the North 
body of persons combined together for wnity and 
concert of action, in Monmouth County, New Jer- 


American Phalanx, or 


sey : Which hindrances perhaps have been provi- 
dentially leading me to the Theocratic Republic 
or Oneida Association, a Reform of Reforms, con- 
cerning whieh | will speak in my next communi-| 


eation. Respectfully, J.J. Franks. | 





Establishment-e=Number of Men em-= 
ployed. 

The publishers of the Tribune have re- 
cently issued a Directory, giving the num- 
her and names of its employes, from which 
we make the following recapitulation, 
uuder the expectation that the facts it 
embraces will prove as curious end inter- 
esting to our readers generally, as they 
certainly were to us: 

The foree employed upon the Tribune. consists 
of | Editor, and 10 Assistant Editors; 15 Report- 
ers; 30 Correspondents; 1 Publisher; 6 Clerks ; 
1 Foreman of the Composing Room, and 7 Assist- 
ant Foreman; 52 Regular Compositors, and 14 
Substitutes; 4 Proof Readers; +4 Office Boys; 1 
Foreman of the Press Room, and 2 Assistants; 
10 Feeders ; 2 Engineers; 3 Wrapper-writers; 6 
occupied in the Mail-room, and 26 Carriers ;—To- 
tal 174. 

Of the Assistant Editors, 1 (C. A. Dana) is 
General and Foreign; 1 (James 8. Pike) Political ; 
| (George Ripley) Literary; 1 (Bayard Taylor, 
formerly of Pernsylvania) ‘Traveling; 1 (George 
M. Snow) Commercial; 3 (J. F. Cleaveland, Don- 
ald C. Henderson, and Alex. W. Thayer) Domes- 
tie News; 1 (Wilham Newman) Ship News; 1] 
(Franklin J. Ottarson) City News. Of the Re- 
porters, 2 are of Police; 2 of Lectures; 2 of Gen- 
eral News; 1 of the Courts; 1 of Alderman’s pro- 
cecdings; 1 of Fires; 1 of Meetings; 1 of Wil- 
liamsburg Items; 1 of Jersey City, and 1 of Brook- 
lyn. Of Correspondents, 1 writes from London; 
Ufrom Dublin; 1 from Liverpool; 1 from Paris; 
L from Constantinople; 1 from Philadelphia; 2 
from Washington; 1 from Albany; 1 from the 
Plains; 1 from Mexico; 1 from Havana; 1| from 
California; 1 from Toronto; 10 Irregular; and 5 
Telegraphic Reporters. Thomas M’Elrath, Ksq.., 
recently of Lancaster County, anda native of 
Pennsylvania, is the Publisher. 

The establishment is owned by the fol- 
lowing 14 persons: 

Uorace Greeley, the Chief Editor; Thos. MW EI- 
rath, Publisher; Charles A. Dana, James 8. Pike, 
George Ripley, Bayard Taylor, George M. Snow, 
and J. F. Cleaveland, Assistant Editors; Samuel 
Sinclair, Robert M. Streibeigh, (formerly of Pa.,) 
ind James Cuthell, Clerks; Thomas N. Rooker, 
Foreman of the Composing Room; George Tall 
Foreman of the Press Room; and Patrick Rourke, 
one of the Engineers in the Press Room. It is 
understood that the first named two own about 
two-thirds of the establishment.—New Haren 
Palladium. 


Tribune 





O.e Buis’s CoLrony.—Great preparations are 
inaking at Oleona, by Ole Bull personally and his 
followers to celebrate the coming Fourth of July 
ona magnificent scale. On that occasion he ex- 
pects a large number of his musical brethren to 
assist inthe ceremony. IIe is fitting up a grand 
concert room, 100 feet in Jength and 50 feet wide, 
which will be one of the upper rooms of his own 
iivelling. His Colony seems to be progressing 
very rapidly fora new country. Ole Bull is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary man. You cansee him up 
in daylight in the morning, mounted on his fa- 
mous Norwegian horse, riding around examining 
his lands. After his breakfast you will find him 
assisting the mechanics in their operations, rais- 
ing buildings, &e. After dimer he may be found 
working on the roads with guite a number of 
hands. 

The schools of the Colony are fiourishing un- 
der the care and instruction of a number of teach- 
ers from New-England. These schools he visits 
daily. -When he executes a deed for land to his 
comtrymen he inserts a clause depriving them of 
the privilege of selling liquors, except as medicine. 
—N.Y. Tribune. 

= —  —— ————— 

2=a A. man whom Dr. Johnson once reproy- 
ed for following a useless and demoralizing busi- 
hess, said in excuse: “You know, doctor, that I 
must live.” 

The brave old hater of every thing mean and 
hateful, coolly replied, that “he did not see the 





least necessity for that.” 


vy, sailed from this port yesterday forenoon. 

... Another Pacific Railroad Survey party 
has been furmed under Lieut. Whipple, who with 
several assistants has gone to Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas—where, immediately on his arrival, he will 
organize his party, and proceed to survey the 
route, via Alberquerque. 

.... Mrs. Stowe continues to receive marked 
Her 
reception at the annual meeting of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in Exeter Hall, 


attention in England wherever she goes. 


London, was of an enthusiastic character. On her 
entrance into the Hall, the immense audience 
rose en masse and cheered vehemently. The same 
was done when she left. The London Times, the 
organ of the government, says, “ She was received 
with more than loyalty, and she deserved it.” 

... The World’s Fair, at Dublin, Ireland, was 
opened on the 12th of May, with great splendor, 
and is said to be going off finely. 

..In France, a proposition is before the Le- 
gislative Corps, to revive the death-penalty for 
political offenses.....Contracts have been made 
by the Government, for the construction of a 
number of large establishments, for cheap heal- 
thy lodgings for workmen and their families.— 


“The Government pays a part of the expenses of | 
construction, decides upon their plan, and fixes | 


the price of rents within such limits as secure to 
the proprietors a fair percentage on their invest- 
ment, and on the other hand, secure to the lodgers 
The buildings will 
for 


an equitable and equable rent. 
contain furnished and unfurnished lodgings, 
to be let by 


year, quarter, weck or single night.” 


single persons and for families, 

....The Spanish Court seem to be much an- 
noyed at the appointment of Mr. Soule, of Louisi- 
ana, as United States Minister to Spin, on 
count of his filibustering tendencies; and some of 


ac- 


the Spanish journals recommend the Government 
not to receive him in that capacity. 

....[t appears that the rebellion in China, ac- 
cording to the latest accounts, is rapidly advan- 
cing. The Chinese authorities had applied to the 
British Consul at Shanghai, to protect the city 
Whether the 
eign Goverfments will interfere to sustain the 


of Nankin from the rebels. For- 


present dynasty, remains to be seen. Some 
American, French, and English men-of-war had 

gone on there, probably with a view to protect 

the interests of their respective countrymen. 

the coast of Africa is 

notwithstand- 
British, and 


....The Slave Trade on 
said to be on the increase of late, 
ing the efforts of the United States, 
French Governments to put a stop to it. 


e 


...-For some years past, the Republic of Bue- 


nos Ayres, in South America, has been subject to 
factions and dissensions 
Lat- 


direction 


much disturbance from 
between the Govermnent and the people. 
terly a formidable rebellion, under 
of Gen. Urquiza, has excited much attention, 
the 
countries, as well as those of the vepublic. 


as it affects commercial interests of other 
Since 
the rebels have been besieging the capital city, 
Buenos Ayres, the Government has attempted to 
settle the difficulty by a treaty of peace with the 
revolutionary party; and it was supposed success- 
ully; but Gen. Urquiza refuses to ratify the con- 
vention, and thus the matter stands. 

. Some difliculty exists between the Repub- 
lies of Bolivia and Peru, which it is feared may 
result in an open rupture. 





Need of a New School System. 

In the mass of those who are, or ought to be, 
the subjects of education, we find certain natural 
grounds of distinction, dividing them into classes 
as follows: Ist, There are those who have a minor 
amount of both ability and ambition; 2d, those 
who have ability without much ambition; 3d, 
those who have ambition without much ability ; 
and, 4th, those who have a good measure of both 
ability and ambition, or the desire and faculty of 
accomplishment. 

There are, of course, all shades of differences in 
human nature, but we think the above divisions 
mark some of its leading generalities, viewed apart 
from the operations of the gospel upon it. 

With these distinctions in mind, look at the 
educational system of the world. Children are 
collected together in hundreds, fifties, 
and all put under the same course of train- 
ing. The same objects are placed before all, with- 
out reference to their several capacities. Enti- 
cing rewards are offered to those who prove them- 
selves ‘the best scholars,’ which practically 
means those who have the best memories. 


twenties, 


i. 
awe., 


the 


inferiority; the second seldom has its ability 
fully awakened, but drones its way along; the 
|third, full of ambition and self-complacency, is | 
soon set on fire, and blazes away till its efferves-| 
cence is gone; the fourth class, or those who have 
an even balance of ability and ambition, is the on- 
|ly one that permanently succeeds. 

' This fourth combination is the true standard, 
and aright system of education would seek to 
bring all to it. It would carefully encourage 
the improvement of the first class, both in alnlity 
and execution, by turning their attention to the 
| source of these gifts—teaching them that if they 
| lack any thing, they can attain it by seeking unto 
The 


second class it would set primarily at work to 


| God, who giveth unto all men liberally” 


It would quicken the ambition of 
the And thus all would in time 
| attain the true balance of the requisite qualities 


| attain ability. 
third class. 


| for permanent success in every kind of improve- 
{ ment. 

| 

| Such a perfect system of education will require 
| inspiration for its direction. It will demand com- 
munication with omniscience, in its instructors ; 
| but we believe that the heavens long to bestow 
| such a system, with all its accompanying facilities, 
upon the world. W. 


Order a Law of the Spirit. 
| We believe that God has undertaken 
‘our education, and that he has given 


| 





us, according to Christ’s promise, ‘the 
Spirit of Truth’ for our teacher; and that 
‘all our circumstances and daily experien- 
| ces are the result of this glorious and be- 
‘nevolent purpose of God concerning us. 
| Though we can see that God neglects 
‘nothing in the line of means and instruc- 
tion, yet the process of education is much 
hindered by a lack of quick perception, 
and pliability to the Spirit of Truth on 
our part. Christ could not but say, ‘O 
fools and slow of heart to believe,’ to his 
disciples, after years of diligent instruction. 
It is good for us to understand and note 
down from time to time, as so much gain 
on the side of true education, what we 
have leaned of the habits, so to speak, of 
the Spirit of Truth. 

There is one very special characteristic 
of the Spirit of Truth, namely, that it is 
very systematic, practical, and faithful. 
It is very tenacious in regard to order,— 
doing the first thing first. It does not 
vo over the ground, scattering its atten- 





tion, and skipping from one thing to an- 
other; but does the thing that ought to 
be done in its time, and then passes on 
to the next. This is a propensity of the 
Spirit of Truth that we must accommo- 
date ourselves to, in order to work harmo- 
We have often had 
occasion to notice that if a person forgets 


niously with it. 


what God has done for him, and the les- 
sons he has taken pains to teach him in the 
past, and commences laboring and pray- 
ing to induce the Lord to repeat old ex- 
periences, he never has any success; but 
is always turned back to what has already 
been done. The Lord cannot accommo- 
date himself to such forgetfulness. He 
does not encourage the vagrant tendency, 
that drifts heedlessly from one thing to 
another; but requires us to make faithful 
work, and thoroughly purge our floor as 
far as we go. 

If we observe accurately, we can trace 
this tenacious regard for order and faith- 
fulness running through all the teachings 


of the Spirit of Truth. If we recognize 





God’s purpose in our education, that he 
designs it not for our own glory and bene- 
fit merely, but for his—that we may be | 
stewards of his grace and goodness,—we 








a a 


training in respect to faithfulness. ‘It is 
required in stewards that a man be found 
faithful.’ The following experience about 
writing, which is quite common, well 
illustrates the method pursued by our 
great Teacher to cultivate in us the spirit 
of faithfulness in all things:—Sometimes 
a subject comes up before our minds, and 
we feel that the Spirit of Truth flashes 
light upon it, and we want to write about. 
it, and give expression to the thoughts 
that have been so vivid and refreshing to 
ourselves but for some cause defer doing 
so: soon another subject comes up, and 
we lay it aside in like manner,—and an- 
other, and another. Now if we sit down 
and attempt to write on any of these lat- 
ter subjects, we shall find obstructions 
—our thoughts will not flow, nor words 
come to us, till we go back and take up 
our first subject, and write on that. We 
shall be unable to make any thing of the 
other subjects, till we arrive at them in 
their true order, 

It is the faithfulness of the Spirit of 
Truth, that is really the foundation of 
our hope of perfection in every thing—of 
our hope of being led into all truth, and 
of being faithful reporters of truth in the 
paper. This gives us assurance, that the 
Lord will not let any thing slip that 
He 

If 
there is any subject back that he sees 
ought to be attended to, great or small 
we shall find the machinery out of order, 
a screw loose, or a clog impeding it, till 
we have attended to that subject. If, when, 
God gives us good and refreshing thoughts, 
—flashes of truth that quicken the soul 
—we carelessly lay them aside, or wrap 
them in a napkin, instead of putting them 
to the exchanger—either in words or 
deeds—then we must expect that he will 
withdraw his treasures from us, until we 
learn how to dispose of them, so that he 
may ‘receive his own with usury,’ 


ought to come before our minds, 
will not allow us to slight any thing. 


We cannot expect the Spirit of Truth 
to attend to us and help us—illuminating 
our minds and encouraging us in our 
course—except as we learn to make the 
We must 
not ask him to skip any thing, or slight 
any thing; but faithfully turn our atten- 
tion where he directs it, and thus prepare 


most of what he does for us. 


our progress to something else.—Home- 
‘yr 
alk 


2 Pee 


Subordination and Freedom. 
If the idea of restraint or suppression 





is associated in the mind with subordi- 
nation, it is because subordination is 
thought to be an arbitrary, legal affair. 
But the subordination that characterizes 
the church of Christ is the exact reverse of 
legality. The very thing that constitutes 
one member superior to another, and 
therefore worthy of respect, is the superios 
freedom of his spirit and influence. The 
Spirit of Christ is the element of subordi- 
nation, and that is an element of perfect 
freedom and universal genius. A truc 
heart will involuntarily bow to that spirit 
wherever it may be found: and this con- 
stitutes the subordination of the church 
of Christ. The yoke of true subordina- 
tion is always easy, and its burden is 
light; and under it the weary and heavy 
laden will find rest to their souls. 

A superior not only has freedom for 
himself, but freedom for others. He is 
properly a Ziberator to his inferiors. His 


shall realize the necessity for thorough! function is to bring the better part of 











their natures up in 
that he himself enjoys. And a good way 
to judge the character of those who claim 
to be superiors, is to inquire whether their 
influence, on the whole, tends to cramp 
and restrain people, or liberate them. 
In thus judging, it should be borne in 
mind, that in bringing us into the liber- 
ty of the gospel, all opposing influences 
whether in us or around us, are necessari- 
ly oppressed, and so not blindly condemn 
our benefactors. Ww. 


Early History of Newark. 

We gather from Lambert’s ‘History of the 
Colony of New Haven,’ some items of intelligence 
connected with the founding of our sister city of 
Newark 187 years ago, which will interest our 
friends there as identifting their genealogy with 
that of the staunchest Puritan stock, and thus 
establishing their right to the well known name of 
‘Jersey Blues? 

In giving the history of Branford, Conn., Mr. 
Lambert states that Mr. Abraham Pierson, who 
had been a minister in Yorkshire, England, and 
emigrated in 1639, was unanimously chosen pastor 
of the church in Branford ; and then proceeds to 
inform us that— 

Shortly after the settlement of the town, the 
inhabitants found it necessary for their security to 
form a connection with some one of the New Eng- 
land colonies, and it appears they were divided in 
pinion relative to the one they should join. Mr. 
Pierson and a part of his church wished to unite 
with New Haven, because all public officers, as 
well as the right of suffrage. were restricted to 
the church. But the majority preferring more civil 
liberty, chose to unite with Connecticut, where 
all orderly persons might be freemen, and in 1644 
joined that colony. In consequence of this, Mr. 
Pierson and a portion of the people removed and 
settled in combination with New Haven. 

The plantation progressed rapidly in improve- 
ment, until the union of the colonies of Connecti 
eut and New Haven. With this proposed union, 
Mr. Pierson and his people were much displeased. 
Mr. Pierson and Mr. Davenport appear to have 
used all their influence to prevent it. ‘They, with 
inany of the inhabitants of the colony, were more 
rigid concerning the terms of church communion 
than the ministers and people of Connecticut gen- 
erally were. Many of the churches of Connecti- 
eut were in favor of the propositions of the gen- 
eral council of Cambridge, in 1662. relative to the 
baptism of children whose parents were not in 
full communion. The ministers and churches of 
New Haven were opposed to them. This, with 
the opinion that all government should be in the 
church, were important arguments against the 
union. Upon the consummation of the union, Mr. 
Pierson and his people not being reconciled, and 
being reprimanded for their perverseness, they 
determined to leave the plantation. 

Accordingly, in May, 1666, a purchase was 
made by a committee appointed for the purpose, 
on the Passaic River, in New Jersey, and the set- 
tlement immediately commenced. To that place 
Mr. Pierson with his church and congregation re- 
moved, and the settlers from the other towns 
united with them. They called the town New- 
urk, as is supposed after the town where Mr. 
Pierson was ordained in England. Here they had 
an opportunity to form their ‘fundamental artleles 
of government,’ acoording to their own views, by 
restricting the right of free suffrage to church 
members, for which important privilege many of 
them had twice removed. Accommodations being 
provided for Mr. Pierson, he removed with his 
family the last of September, 1667. The town 
and church records of Branford were removed to 
Newark, and after the town had been settled 23 
years, it was left desolate. For 20) years after- 
wards there was no church in the town. 

Again, in speaking of the colonists sent out by 
the town of Milford, Conn., toward the settlement 
of other towns, Mr. Lambert says : 

In May, 1666, Robert Treat, Esq., of this town, 
and Mr. William Swaim, of Branford, in behalf of 
themselves and others of Milford, Branford, New 
Haven, and Guilford, made a purchase of the ‘In- 
dian native proprietors,’ of a tract of land on the 
Passaic river, in New Jersey, in order to form a 
settlement there. <A part of the first planters im- 
mediately removed, most of whom were from Mil- 
ford and Branford. On the 30th of October, 
1666, the settlers adopted the law of New Haven, 
which inhibited any person from becoming a 

freeman, who was not a meinber of some Congre- 
gational church. 

Mr. Abraham Pierson, from Branford, was the 
first minister. He removed previous to the first 
of October, 1667. The people of Newark, at a 
town-meeting, September 10, 1668, “voted to allow 
Mr. Pierson the expenses of his removal and dig- 
ging his well, and also £80 for his services, from 
the first of October, 1667, to the first of October, 
1668,” and stipulated to allow him a salary of £80 
a year, payable half-yearly in produce, at the cur- 
rent price, from the first of October, 1668; and 
also to give him a pound of butter for every 
milked cow in the town. 

It appears that Mr. Pierson, at this time, was 
advanced in years, and stood in need of an assist- 
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Abraham Pierson, Jun., who graduated 


On the 4th of March, 1672, he was regularly set- 
tled as a colleague with him. Mr. Pierson, Sen., 
gradually declined, so as not to be capable of 
much service after this period, and died in 1680, 
at an advanced age. His son remained at Newark 
until the summer of 1692, when he removed to 
Connecticut. + ° . J 4 ” 
He was succeeded in the ministry at Newark 
by Mr. John Prudden, from Jamaica, Long Island, 
but who was a native of Milford, and son of the 
first minister in that place. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1668. On the 28d of August, 1692 
the inhabitants of Newark, at a tewn ineeting, 
|“ agreed to invite Mr. Prudden to become their 
minister, and settle among them,” and “* yoted 
him £50 a year, and his firewood, for his encour- 
agement and the comfortable subsistence of his 
family.” Upon his settlement in Newark the 


town received another large accession of people 
from Milford. The descendents of Milford people 


in New Jersey are now very numerous. The 
county of Essex, in which Newark is situatedwas 
named by the settlers of the place who were from 
Milford, they or their fathers being mostly from 
the county of Essex, England. 


The Western Slope of the Andes. 

The following lively description of river and 
mountain scenery in a region of South America, 
is taken from a paper which was read before the 
N. Y. Geographical Society, by Wim. G. Dix Esq. 
giving an account of a trip across the Andes. 

The territory of the republic of the Ecuador, 
comprehended between two degrees south and two 
degrees north, has all the climates of the world 
represented within its narrow bounds. It is but 
four or five days travel from tropical affluence of 
vegetation to snow and ice that never melt It is 
as if'a seale were there arranged, with the marks 
of every zone set in as accurate and beautiful suc- 
cession as the notes of music; and one may mn- 
agine these keys of earthly order striking in uni- 
son with the harmonies of the spheres, in homage 
to the great organist, who has so closely united 
here “seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter.” 

Some of the highest peaks of the Andes are dis- 
tant from the Pacific coast scarcely a hundred 
miles, and could the intervening distance be trav- 
ersed by steam, one could go in several hours 
from torrid regions to everlasting ice. But the 
journey is tedious and circuitous, on the backs of 
mules, in steep and rugged roads, except the as- 
cent of the river of Guayaquil to the city of the 
same naine, and thence to the head of navigation, 
where the inland journey begins. English steam- 
ers ascend the river to the port, and the remain- 
ing distance is accomplished in canoes, er in small 
steamers belonging to the government; from the 
Pacfic to the last stopping place, the river is cighty 
or ninety miles long. 

The river Guayaquil has not upon its banks— 
like that gem of tropical beauty, the river Chagres, 
immense continuous forests, which interlaced by 
myriads of vines, make each side of the latter 
stream a vast netural arbor, but it is much wider 
and gives less obstructed views of the surrounding 
country ; of a fair morning or evening, Chimborazo 
is seen far inland. There was in New England, a 
few years ago, of a clear night. in the depth of 
winter, anaurora borealis, which reddened the en- 
tire sky ; and the face of the earth, covered with 
snow, was as red as the sky above. Imagine 
such an aurora to fall upon a distant mountain, 
four miles high, the summit of which is clothed 
with pure, perpetual snow, and you may conceive 
how attractive is the flush of beauty upon the brow 
of Chimborazo at sunrise and at sunset. 

On the sides of the river are several towns, and 
numerous wide, level savannahs, from which arise 
the houses of the proprietors of estates and the 
ruder ones ofthe laborers upon the soil. In many 
places the banks are sandy and shelving, and of a 
bright noon alligators bask on them by scores in 
the sun; and it is amusing to see a party of these 
devouring monsters enjoying their tranquel siesta, 
aroused by the discharge of a pistol, end, terrified 
by the striking of the whistling ball near them, or 
upon one of their number, slide into the water in 
quick, slimy tracks, like unwieldy logs of wood 
suddenly become amimals by the influence of some 
spiritual medium. The current of the stream is 
so violent and uncontrollable, that it would be all 
over with a person who should have the ill fortune 
to fall in. 

There are, on the plain of the river, admirable 
places for the cultivation of cotton ; and, on the 
sides of the mountains, there is abundant pastur- 
age for flocks. Wool and cotton could be procured 
in exhaustless supplies, and there is no natural 
obstruction to successful manufactures. No coun- 
try inthe world could be more independent of 
another than the Republic of the Ecuador ; but 
the use and expansion of its resources are hindered 
by frequent and calamitous revolutions, which 
paralyze industry, and make property and life in- 
secure. ‘I'he natural wealth of the nation is incal- 
culably great. Here are compressed within ten de- 
grees of longitude, and four degrees of latitude, 
the varied materials for those necessities and com- 
forts for which, in other places, the four quarters 
of the globe are ransakced. The soil and the air 
combine to support such animal and vegetable 
life as is needful or convenient for the sustenance 
of man. Andif the lower districts, on a level 
with the ocean, are unhealthy at times, within 
a few days’ reach are the mountainous regions, 
where the sallow cheek may soon blush with vig- 
or, and the languid pulses be quickened by cool 
breezes. 





|rainbow hues, fly gracefully above the highest 





to the same freedom |ant. July 28, 1669, the town employed his son, After taking mules at the small town at the | 
at Har- | head of navigation, for the journey of about two | 
vard, in 1668, to assist his father in the ministry. | hundred miles to Quito, travellers pass through | 


some of the forests seen in ascending the river; | 


luscious fruits hang within a hand’s reach; the 
yellow branches of the ripe plantain peer from 
long, wide, waving leaves; coffee berries grow at 
the wayside; flowers. trees, and shrubs, peculiar | 
to tropical regions abound; vines spread every | 
way, embracing tendrils, and veil the majestic | 


jbeauty of the groves; birds, snow-white, or of| 
900 feet deep, and contains 32.000 square miles, 


trees. 

Afterwards, the deep and sombre forests yield | 
to fertile hill-sides and valleys; instead of the | 
plantain, the pine-apple, and the orange, are the | 
pear, the apple, and the strawberry ; instead of 
fields of the cocoa-nut tree and of the erco-plant, | 
are fields of wheat and of Indian corn. — Tropical | 
birds no more glance in their flight, but oxen are 
ploughing the soil; instead of venomous serpents | 
in the marshes, and the alligators in the river, | 
flocks of sheep graze quietly on the lofty pastures, | 
and drink from the pure springs of the mountains. | 
As the apparently illimitable forests recede, a few 
scant trees only appear in places of miles upon} 
miles in extent. These gradations are not in an 
unbroken ascending scale, but you reach higher 
points, and descend thence to lower ones, and 
then ascend again, finding not only varieties of 
climate, but these variously disposed. 

Nature revels here in a profusion of wonders. 
One day she holds to your lips the pine-apple, 
which, when divided, is of a pure and perfect 
white; onthe next, she points to you fields 
green with growing barley, and near at hand, oth- 
ers yellow with the ripened grain. She shows to 
you the ploughman guiding the deep furrows in 
the earth, and, almost within call of him, the 
reaper, busy with his sickle. Now she descends 
with you into deep yalleys, where the torrent 
sounds without ceasing, as it pours its swollen 
waters from the mountains, where the intense, 
pervading heat cannot make the moist soil wholly 
dry ; where odors, like that of the vanilla, gratify 
the sense ; where flowers are found of every hue, 
and leaves of every shape; where serpents hiss, 
and the toucan wheels his shrieking flight ; where 
fevers are enthroned in bowers of foliage, and ex- 
act tolls from travellers in burning pains and de- 
lirious thoughts. Then with the promise of in- 
vigorating health, she allures you upward, and 
upward, and upward, in narrow and rocky roads, 
through mists and clouds and sunshine, now over 
sandy plains, and now up tortuous acclivities, 
over the tops of mountains, and up and down the 
ravines between them, until reaching a jutting 
peak, she points out to you, as if with audible 
glee, the condor, that soars above the eagle’s 
flight, sailing serenely in the air, below where 
you wind slowly along the lofty ridge, and reluc- 
tantly turn away your dazzled sight from domes 
of perpetual snow, gleaming in the refulgence of 
the ‘perfect day ;? and even there, having in view 
the marks of the Arctic circle, you may be nearer 
to the equatorial line than when you began your 
journey, surrounded by tropical luxuriance of 
growth, and seeing the variegated plumage of 
tropical birds. 

As Chimborazo is approached, the heights grow 
bolder and bolder, though the most of them are 
still covered with pastures and grazing cattle.— 
The main road is that built by the early Span- 
iards, and called the Royal road. It bears evi- 
dence of having been a noble structure, but the 
slow decay of time, the neglect of making repairs, 
and the ruinous force of the torrents, have had 
their due effect, and now, besides the natural as- 
cents and descents, the road is full of loose brok- 
en rocks, and has many dangerous crevices and 
abrupt changes, which try to the utmost the ex- 
traordinary instinct of the mules and horses.— 
Yet the uncomfortable mode of travelling is ac- 
companied by the picturesque combinations which 
the zigzag windings of the path reveal. You pass 
along the edge of x high peak, with another oppo- 
site equally high, and with a deep though nar- 
row valley between; and you look down upon 
travellers and muleteers urging their beasts up 
the intricate passages; and when you descend 
you may yourself look upward upon horsemen 
advancing slowly in places hundreds of feet above 
you. Sometimes the horse will be invisible, and 
you see but the head and shoulders of the horse- 
man moving slowly along the side of the cliff, hke 
a grotesque figure in a magic lantern. Here you 
pass over a natural bridge, made, probably, by 
the incessant pressure of water now flowing free- 
ly under it. Houses and cattle are seen in places 
that seem inaccessible. One house forms a contin- 
uous line with the edge of the precipice, which 
slopes on the other side, affording pasture grounds. 
There is no doubt more room than appears be- 
tween the house and the edge of the precipice, 
but one almost trembles in- passing along lest 
some furious wind may quickly sweep the dizzy 
structure with its inmates into the yawning rav- 
ine which it so romantically crowns. ‘The heights 
are of many shapes. ‘Towers, domes, and pinna- 
cles, of nature’s architecture, are on every side, 
and nearly all are ‘with verdure clad, there be- 
ing but few rocky cliffs to disturb the general gen- 
tleness of view. The majesty of the mountains 
is softened by attractive colors, a bright sun, a 
clear sky, and glistening streams. 





2 -=The clipper-ship Contest, Capt. Brewster, 
arrived yesterday, made the passage from San- 
Francisco in 80 days, being the quickest ever made 
to New-York. 

== The sum paid the Government for the 
dockage and repairs of Vanderbilt’s steamer North 
Star was $1,500. It was all accomplished in 8 





hours. 


Bad News. 
COLLECTED SINCE OUR LAST, FROM THE DAILIEs, 
Marine Disasters, 10; 
Murders, 4; 


alties not causing death, 9; 


Railroad-Accidents, @: 
Casualties causing death, 10;> Casy- 
Fires, 7 3 surela- 
ries, Thefts, Forgeries, &c., 15. 


Magnitude of the Lakes. 


Lake Superior is 400 miles long, 80 miles wide. 


It is 596 feet above the level of tide water. 

Lake Michigan is 220 miles long, 70 miles wide. 
1,000 feet deep, and 578 fect above tide water,— 
It contains 22.000 square miles. 

Lake Huron is 240 miles long, 80 miles wide, 
1,000 feet deep, and contains 20,000 square miles, 
It is 578 feet above tide water. 

Green Bay is 100 miles long, 20 miles wide, 
and contains 2000 square miles. 

Lake Erie is 240 miles long, 49 miles wide, 84 
feet deep, and contains 9,600 square miles. It is 
565 feet above tide water. 

Lake Ontario is 180 miles long, 35 miles wide, 
500 feet deep, and contains 6,500 square miles, 
It is 252 feet above tide water. 

Lake St. Clair is 20 miles long, 14 miles wide. 
20 feet deep, and contains 360 square miles, It 
is 570 feet above tide water. 

The American Lakes are computed to contain 
1,400 eubic miles of water—more than one half 
the fresh water on the globe. 


j= The following are the dimensions of the 
fron Steamer about to be built by Mr. Scott Rus- 
sel, for the Eastern Steam Navigation Company, 
of England. She is to be 620 feet long, 100 feet 
beam, 6,000 horse power, and 12,000 tons burthen ; 
to be propeiled by four paddles and a screw; and 
the horse power will be thus proportioned :— 
2,000 for the screw, 2,000 for the midship paddle 
wheels, and 2,000 for the fore paddle wheels, 
The engines, which have already been contracted 
for, are to be constructed immediately. It is con- 
sidered that the immense weight of this vessel, 
will enable her to run entirely free from any vi- 
bration caused by the action of the waves.—J/. Y. 


Herald. 


Iron Houses ror Harrcrants.—Boydell & Gia- 
sier, of Birmingham, [England,] advertise patent 
iron houses for emigrants. <A house 15 feet by 
10, packed in a box made of flooring boards, with 
zinc plates for covering, felt lining to make it 
warm in winter, and cool in summer, glazed win- 
dow, door, and shutter, is packed in a box 13 feet 
long, 3 feet 45 inches wide, and 84 inches deep, 
the whole making less than three quarters of a 
tun measurement. 





i= Mr. Bennett the Editor of the Herald, is at 
Weisbaden, Germany, trying the effect of the baths 
upon the bronchitis, with which he is troubled. 





2s Father Roothan, the General of the Jes- 
uits, died at Rome, Italy, on the 8th of May. 





Extract from a Letter. 


[A Wife's Thoughts about her Husband.] 
Vallingford Community, May 30, 1853. 

—I am glad that E. is prospering, and 
doing good at Oneida. My heart swells 
with gratitude to God, when I think how 
much he has done for him, and for me, in 
delivering us from the small-heartedness 
of the marriage-spirit, and making us 
free to serve him without looking over 
our shoulders to one another. There is 
no love lost either, for the more devoted 
we are to the public interests, the more 
love and unity of heart we feel. In the 
marriage-spirit there is fear. I believe 
there is a secret fear among married per- 
sons generally, that they shall lose each 
other’s love. ‘But perfect love casteth out 
fear’ The law works wrath—and Jove 
could never be perfected under marriage- 
bonds. I thank God for a home in the 
school of Christ, where our hearts are be- 
ing trained to make music with heaven. 
I delight to trust my heart, with all its 
loves and desires, to His generosity; and 
I find him true to all his promises, and 
continually doing forme more than I can 
ask or think. God is good—very good; 
and when I begin to speak of his good- 
ness, I don’t know where to stop. 

8S. C, H. 


= 

To Correspondents. 

J. L. W.—If you have read only our First Report, you can 
not be acquainted with our principles to any such extent as to 
authorize you to propose joining our Association. We recom- 
mend extensive reading of our paper and other publications, 
before committing yourself by any practical movement. 

L. O.—We have presented our reasons in the Circular at var'- 
ous times and quite fully, for not giving much confidence or a.- 
tention to the Rapping spirits. If we ever meet with any com- 
munication from them, which shall indicate that they have any 
light on the gospel of the Second Coming, and the sphere cf 
Christ and the Primitive church, ‘which is far above all hea- 
vens,’ we shall certainly publish it with delight. Thus far we 
have met with nothing of the kind. 
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